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REVOLUTION: FROM 
STOKELY CARMICHAEL TO 
KWAME TURE 


SC CARMICHAEL’S ANGER BOILED OVER 
as he spoke to 3,000 people in a park in 
Greenwood, Miss. “This is the 27th time,” he 
said of his arrest earlier that day. It had been 
one time too many. “I ain’t going to jail no 
more... We been saying ‘Freedom’ for six 
years and we ain’t got nothin’. What we 
gonna Start saying now is Black Power!” he 
roared to amens, applause and stomping 
feet. He stood, eyes blazing and his finger 
pointing like a wrathful preacher. 

Willie Ricks, a Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee (SNCC) organizer, leapt 
to the platform. “BLACK POWER!” Ricks 
chanted. “What do you want?” he shouted. 
“BLACK POWER!” the crowed shouted back. 
“What do you want?” “BLACK POWER!” 

In an instant, the smoldering embers of 
Black nationalism had ignited and North 
and South connected. In angry Black urban 
ghettos, young militant Southern civil rights 
organizers found political soil as fertile as 
the cotton country where they had faced 
hostile sheriffs and White Citizens Councils. 

That moment on June 16, 1966, has been 
captured in photographs. And in the minds 
of many, it is as if Stokely Carmichael has 
been captured, too, frozen there forever 
young, bold and on fire. The popular image 
is of a militantly anti-white Stokely 
Carmichael driving the Southern civil rights 
movement away from the ideals of nonvio- 
lence and integration. It’s as if Stokely 
Carmichael not only appeared suddenly 
before America, but suddenly inside the civil 
rights movement itself, changing it through 
the sheer force of his own personality. 

But to study the evolution of Stokely 
Carmichael is to study the evolution of a 
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movement. He did not invent Black Power. 
He did give it a voice. He rocked America 
with fiery speeches, angering Whites and 
some Blacks alike. But many others 
embraced the emboldened posture that 
called for Black economic and political 
power. It was always more of a challenge to 
Blacks than to Whites. Before long, Stokely 
was honorary prime minister of the Black 
Panther Party, married to famed South 
African singer Mariam Makeba and on the 
FBI’s radar screen. But almost as suddenly as 
he had garnered the national spotlight, he 
surrendered it, and in 1969 he moved to the 
Republic of Guinea, where he still lives, and 
became Kwame Ture, a Pan African socialist. 
Over the years he has held fast to his belief 
that African unification is the way to Black 
liberation. He is still, as he greets everyone, 
“ready for the revolution.” 


UT HIS BIGGEST FIGHT lately is for life itself. 
Kwame Ture is in the advanced stages 
of prostate cancer. “On a scale of 10, mine is 
a 7- what they call ‘a killer one,’” he says. 
Medical treatments keep him Stateside, in 
the care of family in New York and Florida, 
more than he would like these days. “I’m not 
going to stay here,” he insists. “I belong in 
Africa. We all do, you know.” 

Kwame Ture sits the way he stands, in a 
kind of stationary strut. Reminiscing brings 
quick smiles. Only deeply tired eyes give 
away the cancer slowly eating his insides. 
Ture thought the early signs of his illness 
were symptoms of a recurring case of malar- 


*This article was originally published in the June 1997 
issue of Emerge magazine. 
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ia, but during a visit to New York in February 
last year, he had a sharp pain in his right leg. 
Doctors diagnosed the cancer then. 

His knees and pelvic joints are in constant 
pain and his ankles are swollen. He’s been 
treated in Cuba and Mexico and has under- 
gone chemotherapy in the United States. 
Friends have set up a medical fund, for he 
has neither money nor insurance. “The 
movement made me distrust money anytime 
too much of it was offered me,” he says. “The 
important aspect of SNCC was that you had 
to depend on the people. Learning that has 
saved me, keeps me going. You can’t serve 
two masters: money and people.” 


| eee AN INTERVIEW, he asks to stretch 
out on a bed. “Not to sleep, just to rest a 
little.” But he does sleep, and when he 
awakes about a half-hour later, he sighs: 
“This cancer really exhausts you.” 

But in another second, he is laughing that 
Stokely laugh, rich and deep, and doing 
what he has done all his life: talking politics. 

“We needed, and still need, to define our 
interests as a people so that we can have 
power over ourselves as a people,” he says. 
“The increased number of black elected offi- 
cials represent change, but not qualitative 
change... We have mayors and congressmen 
now, but what’s been the qualitative effect? 
Conditions for the masses of our people are 
worse than before.” 

But he doesn’t belittle those gains. 

“Tell you the truth, if in the ’60s white 
people had called me in and said: ‘Yeah, 
okay, you can register to vote. Andy Young 
can be mayor. Marion Barry can be mayor. 
John Lewis can sit in Congress, that’s fine. 
You want black sheriffs? Fine. Drink coffee, 
eat a hamburger wherever you want,’ I might 
have signed up. 

“Change because of civil rights is impor- 
tant change even if it’s cosmetic and not fun- 
damental. Material conditions changed. It’s 
difficult for a white man to tell his daughter 
we're inferior if she’s got a picture of 
Michael Jackson on the wall. And it’s more 
difficult to impose an inferiority complex on 
us when you have African sheriffs in the 
South. Next question is what are they going 
to do for the people?” 
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He tires easily, but still accepts speaking 
engagements. Many of those appearances 
over the years have been on college campus- 
es. Even with his illness, he’s a powerful pres- 
ence. He is an old friend and a SNCC com- 
rade. Somehow, I still expect him to be 
young. But he’s 55, and flowing African 
robes and gray hair are a contrast to the 
youthful Stokely that I remember. 

That Stokely is in blue jeans and a denim 
shirt leaning against a shack talking with a 
sharecropper. He is grinning, throwing his 
lanky body into a now-ancient dance, the 
“Uncle Willie,” after a heated argument in a 
SNCC staff meeting. Or he’s producing bail 
money at midnight, surprising cops in a Missis- 
sippi town. (He kept cash under the floorboard 
of his car.) The Stokely I remember is charis- 
matic, full of ego and electricity— and laughter. 


B*“ Power! No one blinks at the phrase 
today. But in 1966, the Saturday 
Evening Post warned, “We are all Mississippi- 
ans.” Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. called the 
phrase “an unfortunate choice of words,” 
and the NAACP’s Roy Wilkins fumed, “The 
ranging of race against race.” 

Ture chuckles mischievously now, recall- 
ing the internal battles over the Mississippi 
march that began as James Meredith’s soli- 
tary “March Against Fear” and became a tug- 
of-war between the movement’s old and 
young lions. Meredith had been shot while 
walking from Memphis to Jackson and 
activists wanted to continue his walk. It 
would prove to be a critical turning point 
away from integration as a goal and nonvio- 
lence as a tactic. 

“We didn’t want the militancy taken out,” 
Ture says now. “We had been going against 
‘Freedom Now’ for four days [before the 
rally], That’s what SCLC (Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference) would be shouting: 
‘Freedom now. Freedom now.’ We'd say, 
‘That don’t scare White folks. The only thing 
that’s gonna get us freedom is power.’” 

Because of the movement’s brave civil 
rights workers and White sympathizers, the 
country was changing. The Selma-to-Mont- 
gomery march had led to passage of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. New Great Society 
programs brought in money and opportuni- 
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ty. For many in SNCC, though, it seemed like 
the carrot instead of the stick was being used 
to blunt radical change. Even President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson had proclaimed, “We shall 
overcome.” 

Says Ture, “We had been working in Green- 
wood for a long time. Silent years. Bloody 
years. People forget that. Dr. King could have 
countered us, but he didn’t. By the time we 
finished, he was using ‘Black’ himself.” 

But that was the 60s. Kwame Ture now 
speaks with the gravity of an elder. Even with 
old friends he seems partially hidden inside 
ideology. Politics crowd out most talk of the 
personal, leaving much of Ture a mystery. 
Still, his life, he says, is non a continuum. 
After all, he points out, it was the civil rights 
movement that led him to Africa. 


ol Be CURRENTS THAT SHAPED KWAME TURE 
run deep, and the roots of his political 
longevity begin first with his family. Neither 
of his Trinidadian parents finished high 
schoo] but books filled the shelves in his 
home. So did talk of independence. 
Trinidad was still a British colony in the 
1950s. His father, a carpenter, believed the 
United States offered better prospects, and 
in 1952 at the age of 11, Stokely Carmichael 
arrived in New York, where he would 
become a U.S. citizen. 

After passing a competitive exam, he 
entered one of New York City’s most elite 
public high schools: The Bronx High School 
of Science. An honor student, he devoured 
books to keep up with his new friends. 

He was surprised one day to learn that a 
white classmate lived in Harlem. “You know I 
had to go to his house.” It turned out that 
his friend’s father was a Communist Party 
member. “Spending nights there, I met [U.S. 
Communist Party head] Gus Hall and lots of 
those folks,” he says. But what they offered 
conflicted with touchstones of black life. “To 
be a Marxist-Leninist, you had to be an athe- 
ist. I could be an atheist but I knew my peo- 
ple would never tolerate it. And they didn’t 
want any discussion of Black nationalism.” 

What young Stokely could not find among 
his white leftist friends, he found on Harlem 
street corners: dynamic orations on race and 
Black nationalist analysis. Bayard Rustin, who 
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was black and socialist, was crucial. Stokely 
volunteered in Rustin’s office for the youth 
marches of 1958 and 1959. He finally met 
Rustin his freshman year in college. “We 
were at a meeting of White Leftists and 
Bayard smashed them all. They were talking 
all of this theory and Bayard said, ‘The move- 
ment should be guided by serious action, not 
what you think some book is saying.’ I asked, 
‘Who’s he?’ and someone said, “Bayard 
Rustin.’ I said, ‘That’s who I wanna be!’” 


HE STUDENT SIT-INS had begun when 

Carmichael headed off to Howard Uni- 
versity in the fall of 1960. He flourished there 
intellectually and politically, joining the Non- 
violent Action Group (NAG), a tiny activist 
island in Howard’s vast bourgeois sea. Profes- 
sors, such as Sterling Brown and Harold 
Lewis, took special interest in the NAG 
activists. They were their intellectual children 
and the next generation of “race men.” Says 
Courtland Cox, another SNCC activist, “Ster- 
ling would invite us to his house and talk to 
us about music or Black life in America, and 
it wasn’t a lecture, it was like a conversation.” 

Like Stokely, several NAG members, includ- 
ing myself, eventually would make their way 
South. But even in Stokely’s early days at 
Howard, he showed an instinct for mobilizing 
people, “He’d say, ‘We’re going out to demon- 
strate and afterwards we’re going to have a big 
party,” recalls Cox. “And they came out too, 
these guys who were totally apolitical.” 

Mary Lovelace O'Neal traces her activism 
to Stokely. They met one day when he threw 
snowballs at her. Soon they were dating. 
“Carmichael was not my ideal and I was exact- 
ly what he didn’t want me to be. J was like a 
cheerleader, a bubble-head; gonna have a hus- 
band who is rich and famous, not infamous.” 

Soon, the Mississippi native became active 
herself. “I knew all the crap Black people 
had to live with and it seemed to me that the 
movement would make it better,” says 
O'Neal, now an art professor at the Universi- 
ty of California—Berkeley. 


eee FRESHMAN YEAR ENDED in the 
spring of 1961, the same time that the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
launched its Freedom Rides in the South. 
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When the first freedom riders were bombed 
and brutalized, campus groups like NAG 
believed such violence could not go unchal- 
lenged. Stokely was among those that signed 
up to continue the rides. As a result, he spent 
49 days in Mississippi's notorious Parchman 
Penitentiary that summer. There, he was 
beaten “all the time.” Borrowing from an old 
song, he told one of his prison tormentors, 
“I’m gonna tell God how you treat me.” 


TOKELY SPENT SUMMERS IN Mississippi until 

he graduated college in 1964. Then, he 
went to stay, becoming the SNCC project 
director for the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, essentially the Mississippi Delta — cotton 
country, where two-thirds of the population 
was black and virtually none was registered 
to vote. 

The bonds formed then between SNCC 
organizers such as Stokely and older rural 
Mississippians such as Fannie Lou Hamer 
went to the heart of SNCC’s unique contribu- 
tion. For all the dangers SNCC workers faced, 
it was Mississippi's locals who bore the brunt 
of the violence. It was they who suffered eco- 
nomic reprisals and the terrorizing visits 
from night riders. Most of us soon learned 
that our main challenge was getting Black 
people to challenge themselves — to have con- 
fidence they could stand up and win. 

“A large part of the SNCC work... was psy- 
chological,” says Charles Hamilton, a politi- 
cal science professor at Columbia University 
and co-author of Black Power with Stokely. 
“To get people to believe that they could, at 
first organize, and then proceed to make a 
difference in their own lives,” was a victory. 
“And I think those young folks, including 
Carmichael, were just the ones to do it.” 

But it was unclear whether the political 
system was willing to accept meaningful 
change. The 1964 Mississippi Summer Pro- 
ject- a coordinated effort by all the civil 
rights organizations, and students from the 
North, to register voters — sought to answer 
that question. That dramatic and tragic sum- 
mer seemingly gave us the answer. It was the 
summer that CORE workers James Chaney, 
Andrew Goodman and Michael Schwerner 
were slain and SNCC workers traveled with 
members of the hard-won and newly formed 
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Mississippi Democratic Freedom Party 
(MDFP) to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, N.J. 

Under the banner of the MDFP, the 
state’s Black residents challenged the seating 
of the all-White regular Mississippi Party. 
Critics have characterized this effort as radi- 
cal Blacks manipulating uneducated Missis- 
sippi Blacks, but it was the Democrats who 
turned their backs on the MDFP. 

Although no one disputed that Mississippi 
Blacks were systematically denied the right to 
vote, only the “regular” party was seated. 
What happened next turned disappointment 
into fury. In their arrogance, the Democrats 
selected two MDFP members to sit as hon- 
orary delegates. And as Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey was sitting down in a 
hotel room ostensibly to discuss a compro- 
mise with the delegation leaders, the party’s 
credentials committee and Sen. Walter Mon- 
dale announced the “compromise” at a press 
conference. 

The MDFP delegation rejected the offer, 
despite pressure from liberal allies. [t was 
there that Hamer made her now-famous 
stand. Asked if the delegation was seeking 
equality with the White man, Hamer replied, 
“No. What would I look like fighting for 
equality with the White man? I don’t want to 
go down that low.” 

For Stokely, who like the rest of us SNCC 
organizers had donned jacket and tie to 
lobby delegates, the convention was a turn- 
ing point. “I said there that SNCC can no 
longer go with the Democratic Party,” he 
recalls now. 


fter Atlantic City, uncertainty hovered 
over much of our work in the rural 
counties where we had spent so much time 
organizing. Few of us were prepared to 
admit that we didn’t know where we were 
headed. And even within a tightly knit group 
like SNCC, political fissures began to appear. 
When the MDFP decided to continue try- 
ing to become a part of the Democratic 
Party, Stokely disagreed. “It seemed like 
putting all your eggs in one basket,” he says 
today. “It was clear to me that you needed an 
independent Black party.” 
But Lawrence Guyot, who headed the 
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MDFP and had been a SNCC organizer, 
wasn't ready to give up. “To not fight the 
Democrats in Mississippi was not to fight seg- 
regation. Our position was that SNCC had 
done a great job organizing but new people 
were in charge now and SNCC had no more 
right to control the MDFP than anyone else.” 

In a sense, Stokely agreed. He announced 
suddenly that he was leaving Mississippi to 
work in Alabama’s soil-rich blackbelt. 


Wee HE AND A SMALL BAND of organizers 
slipped quietly into Lowndes County, 
others of us pursued the organizing that we 
knew how to do, though our vision of where 
it would lead had been dimmed. 

Stokely entered Alabama during the height 
of King’s Selma campaign in March 1965. The 
Selma-to-Montgomery march seemed an out- 
dated tactic, but its passage through the heart 
of the predominantly Black county also creat- 
ed political opportunity. 

The 1965 Voting Rights Act, passed in the 
wake of Selma, dramatically began to boost 
the number of Black registered voters. And a 
unique Alabama law encouraged creation of 
county-level political parties. “The law stipu- 
lated you had to have a symbol because of 
the high rate of illiteracy,” Ture recalls. 
“Well, the Democratic Party symbol was a 
white rooster, the White cock party we used 
to call it.” 

Black organizers stumbled upon another 
symbol. 

“Courtland [Cox] came to Atlanta and 
asked me to design a business card with an 
emblem for the party,” recalls Ruth Howard 
Chambers, now a teacher in New York City 
public schools. “I came up with a dove. 
Nobody thought that worked and someone 
said I should look at the Clark College [Now 
Clark Atlanta University] emblem... That’s 
where the panther came from.” That pounc- 
ing black panther gave instant visibility to 
the newly formed Lowndes County Freedom 
Organization as the “Black Panther Party.” 
The slogan: “Power for Black People.” 

When a volunteer from Oakland, Calif., 
working in Lowndes County returned home, 
Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale asked for 
permission to use the emblem for a party 
they were forming. 
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A year after Stokely’s arrival, as the Lown- 
des County Freedom Organization was 
selecting candidates, SNCC met outside 
Nashville, Tenn., to determine its own direc- 
tion and leader. 

Our meetings were chaotic affairs. It was 
the one place where we could unwind and 
let down our guard after working in rural 
pockets filled with fear and hostility. We 
made decisions by consensus. Often that 
meant all-nighters. It was in one of these ses- 
sions in spring 1966 that Stokely Carmichael 
was elected SNCC chairman after John 
Lewis, chairman since 1963, already had 
been elected hours before. 

“It was like a thousand years had passed 
since 1960,” says Ivanhoe Donaldson, a long- 
time friend and SNCC organizer who 
worked closely with Stokely in Mississippi. 
“We were reading [Franz] Fanon not 
[Albert] Camus. But it wasn’t so much about 
blackness, and Stokely wasn’t the purest 
Black nationalist, anyway. It was about revolu- 
tion and change and internal frustration 
within the movement. After all, John 
believed in empowering the Black communi- 
ty, too. But they had two different personality 
profiles. John was almost innocent, gentle. 
Stokely was talking about taking on the 
country...going to the wall.” 

Says Lewis, now a U.S. congressman from 
Atlanta, “More than anything else, what hap- 
pened in 1966 can be traced to what hap- 
pened in Atlantic City in 1964. Stokely and I 
were symbols about the sense of direction...I 
didn’t take it personally. Change is bound to 
come in any movement where you don’t 
have a top-down structure.” 


OON SNCC was being increasingly defined 
by its new chairman as he went from one 
speaking engagement to another. He was 
receiving invitations from everywhere. SNCC 
organizing efforts were slipping. At one 
point, Cleveland Sellers, elected program 
secretary at the Tennessee meeting, cabled 
Stokely in Cuba, asking him to tone down his 
rhetoric. 

At times it could be overwhelming, Hamil- 
ton recalls of his friend. Once, while the two 
worked on their book, says Hamilton, “Stoke- 
ly came back from answering a call and he 
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said, ‘I’m too young for all of this.’ I said, 
“What do you mean?’ He said, ‘This is all 
happening too fast. I need time to grow and 
think’....He was 24. I thought that was a very 
mature response.” 

Indeed, his life was moving fast. He joined 
the Black Panther Party, attracted by its con- 
frontations with police and thinking that ally- 
ing SNCC’s veteran rural organizers with 
urban militants could advance the Black 
struggle. “Although Black power was born in 
the South, there’s no question that the 
urban rebellions gave it its force,” says Ture. 
It wasn’t long, however, before he was feeling 
the pressure many Panthers felt. But “ill-pre- 
pared leadership,” and other roiling conflicts 
inside the party “made it impossible for me 
to stay,” Ture says now. “We even had to duck 
FBI bullets inside the party.” 

In the midst of it all, Stokely Carmichael 
took his first trip to Africa. It was 1967, and 
Stokely met Ghanaian President Kwame 
Nkrumah. Brash as ever, though awed at 
meeting Nkrumah, a personal as well as 
political hero, he urged Nkrumah, who had 
been ousted in a military coup and was living 
in Guinea, to take back Ghana through 
armed struggle. 

“Nkrumah sat me down and asked me 
why I was so impatient. I told him because I 
see my people suffering. Well, he asked me, 
if I saw a boat coming while I was on land, 
would I wade out and meet it? I said, ‘Yes, 
without a question.’ He said, ‘You'll only get 
wet and the boat won't come in any faster. 
The revolution is going to triumph,’ he told 
me. Then he asked me if I thought the revo- 
lution would triumph. I said, ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Oh, I 
see,’ he said. ‘It’s just that you want to be the 
one to bring it about. All impatience is self- 
ishness and egotism.’” 


T TOOK STOKELY TWO YEARS to get back to 

Africa. In the interim, he also visited Viet- 
nam and Cuba, which gave the U.S. govern- 
ment a chance to take his passport and the 
FBI additional incentive to track his every 
move. 

When he was able to return, Nkrumah 
suggested that he stay in Africa as his political 
secretary. Stokely eagerly accepted. In 1969, 
he moved to Conakry, where he heads the All 
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African Peoples Revolutionary Party founded 
by Nkrumah. He is also on the executive 
committee of now-deceased Guinean Presi- 
dent Sekou Ture’s Democratic Party of 
Guinea. “Only a strong Africa will give us the 
strength to free ourselves,” he says. 

His decision to live in Africa brought vari- 
ous reactions, ranging from feelings of aban- 
donment to shock. 

“It seemed abrupt, that’s what surprised 
me,” says Julian Bond. “The basic idea of 
linking African and Black people in the Dias- 
pora is not new. And Stokely must have been 
thinking about it because you don’t make a 
jump like that quickly. People don’t change 
like that all of a sudden.” 


pena now an African-American Studies 
professor at the University of South Car- 
olina, challenged Ture’s decision. “What 
about the responsibility to the people who 
had supported Black power? You don’t get 
people tied to a new strategy and then say, 
‘l’ve got something that’s even more revolu- 
tionary.’ But SNCC was dying. The FBI was 
tracking him everywhere, and we had all 
gone through 10 years with no break, and 
though nobody likes to admit it, you had to 
take your behind somewhere just to think.” 

“Part of Kwame’s tension with the Panther 
Party was over Pan Africanism,” Sellers 
explains. “...Because so many Panthers in the 
East were grouped around Stokely, they saw 
it as weakening their program.” 

Ture argues that it’s impossible to sepa- 
rate SNCC from Africa. “SNCC had a deep 
relationship with Africa. One man, one vote 
comes out of Africa. Mrs. Hamer and John 
Lewis went to Africa in 1964. We got arrested 
trying to get a cup of coffee in the Toddle 
House Restaurant in Atlanta while waiting to 
see [Kenya's] Oginga Odinga.” 

Judy Richardson, a producer of the docu- 
mentary Eyes on the Prizeand a SNCC organiz- 
er who worked with Stokely in Mississippi 
and Alabama, remembers the visit as a warm 
experience. “We are all talking to Oginga, 
and he’s talking about rural areas and we’re 
talking about freedom schools in Mississip- 
pi,” she says. 

SNCC also had made other connections 
to Africa. Just a year before Ture left for 
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Guinea, Jim Forman, Julian Bond and John 
Lewis had been arrested for sitting in at the 
South African consulate in New York. “We 
thought that if Pan Africanism was not com- 
plementary, it was at least supplementary,” 
says Bond. 

SNCC never argued over Pan Africanism. 
By the time Stokely left for Africa, SNCC had 
ceased to exist in everything but name. 
Under his successor, H. Rap Brown, SNCC 
seemed more militant, and indeed its words 
were. But grass-roots organizing had 
stopped. SNCC’s reason for being had gone. 

And Stokely Carmichael had become 
Kwame Ture. 


H' LAUGHS NOw about how he got his 
name. “Well, Nkrumah and Ture 
didn’t always agree. And sometimes I got 
caught in the middle. After Nkrumah died I 
was bringing up one of his points one day 
when President Ture said: “You always take 
the old man’s side, why don’t you take his 
name?’ What will be my second name? I 
asked. ‘It'll be Ture,’ he told me. ‘That’s who 
you are, Kwame Ture.’ I thought Kwame 
Nkrumah might be turning over in his grave; 
the last name is always the most important.” 

The ideological Ture can’t completely 
suppress the old loose Stokely, and I am glad 
to see him energized in conversations. But 
there is challenge in his laughter, too. “The 
masses of our people are ready for struggle. 
It’s the intelligentsia who are not ready.” 


Donations can be made to the Kwame Ture Medical 


Fund, c/o The Black United Fund of Illinois, Inc., 
2302 East 71st Street, Chicago, IL 60649. 
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